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“Ole Indigenous Dave”: 

David R. Williams 
and the Bayou House* 

n m*. i I /"• I it; i Ph.D. Candidate in History 

oy Michael Irletl W aae University of Southwestern Louisiana 



The past decade has witnessed a revival of interest in the historic architecture of various 
regions of the United States. South Louisiana is no exception. Here and in other parts of the 
country numerous persons are interested in preserving their area’s cultural heritage. Among 
them is a small, but growing number of architects who appreciate the architecture indigenous 
to their region for its ability to meet the housing needs of an energy-conscious society. They 
are not the first to recognize these qualities in indigenous architecture. That honor falls to a 
small group of architects who worked in the first three decades of the twentieth century. The 
list includes Henry Hobson Richardson, a Louisiana native, Frank Lloyd Wright in the East 
and Midwest, Charles and Henry Greene and Bernard Ralph Maybeck in California, and 
David Reichard Williams in Texas. Of the above-mentioned architects, only David Williams 
has not received serious scholarly treatment. This omission is unfortunate because a survey 
of Williams’ career provides many insights into both the historic background and the utility 
of indigenous architecture. 

Indigenous architecture is a somewhat misunderstood concept. The term has been used to 
describe the architectural styles of Native Americans in the United States to 1600. ( 1 ) That 
usage has been broadened by others to include the regional adaptations erected by the early 
settlers who supplanted the Indians. To those can now be added many of the homes designed 
in the indigenous revival that ran its course by the outset of World War II. These most 
recent structures lack the anonymous quality of their predecessors and frequently contain so- 
called modern conveniences, such as central heating and cooling. Truly indigenous houses, 
however, should be reasonably comfortable without these accoutrements because they have 
been designed to maximize advantages afforded by site and climate. Houses indigenous to 
the American Southwest, for example, were oriented to utilize prevailing breezes and 
designed to minimize the impact of summer sunlight. Indigenous architecture thus en- 
compasses more than just the use of materials native to a region. David Williams, for 
example, never designed a house before undertaking a painstakingly detailed inspection of 
the site. Williams sparked the indigenous revival in the Southwest and from his homes 
emerged the popular Texas ranch house. 

David Williams was a multi-talented man who had not one but several careers. Born in a 
dugout in West Texas in 1890, Williams tired of school by the time he was sixteen and went 
to work in the general repair shops of the Fort Worth and Denver City Railway. By 1912, 
Williams had advanced from general apprentice to chief draftsman to mechanical engineer 
by working seven days a week and completing correspondence courses at night. He designed 
machines, locomotives and their parts, and luxurious private coaches. Moreover, there is a 
distinct possibility that Walter Chrysler became interested in automobiles after borrowing 
Williams’ collection of books on automotive technology. 

* The author wishes to thank Phil Schneider for his useful comments regarding the bayou house’s 
ventilation system. This article has been copyrighted by the author and is published with his permission. 

1. Tony P. Wrenn and Elizabeth D. Mulloy, America's Forgotten Architecture (New York. 1976), p. 47. 
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Williams left railroading to attend the University of Texas, where he was editor of the 
memorable 1915 yearbook. (2) In May of his senior year, Williams traveled to Tampico, 
Mexico, for a six-year, post-graduate course in war and revolution. While South of the 
Border, Williams initially served as a civil engineer with the Mexican Gulf Oil Company, 
doing surveys in the back country and building roads, pipelines and housing. While engaged 
in these activities, Williams narrowly escaped death on several occasions and once remained 
silent on a train for two days, lest he be recognized as an American and killed. 

In January 1919, Williams formed his own general engineering company. The young 
Texan ’s services were so valued that he was retained by Mexican Gulf, Standard Oil, Royal 
Dutch Shell, and the Atlantic, Gulf, and West Indies companies. He planned and con- 
structed office buildings, hospitals, housing projects, pipelines, roads, and even an entire 
tropical town painted completely white to reflect the heat. Williams also built homes for 
Americans who gathered in enclaves like the Aguila colony. Many of the latter structures 
featured hot running water courtesy of solar collectors and a gravity-feed storage system. 
Williams, using inverted beer bottles as magnifiers, designed solar collectors efficient enough 
to produce steam which powered pumps. 

In 1922, this pioneer in solar energy sailed from Vera Cruz for two years of European 
study and travel. He left his thriving business, complete with equipment, to friends who had 
worked with him. (3) In Europe, Williams collected rare manuscripts, made a thorough, 
first-hand survey of European architecture, and studied interior design under Frank Alva 
Parsons. Most importantly, he came to believe that slavish copies of European architecture 
were out of both place and time in the twentieth-century United States. 

In 1924, David Williams returned to the United States to practice architecture. He 
established an office in Dallas, Texas, and soon revolutionized Texas architecture. He 
became interested in the houses built by early settlers and traveled thousands of miles 
photographing and sketching examples of regional architecture. From this experience 
emerged his own personal credo: “A logical regional architecture has for its origin the 

simple, early forms of building native to its own locale, and grows by purely functional 
methods into an indigenous art form.” (4) 

He began to promote the concept of an indigenous architecture that would supplant 
borrowed styles. He built homes throughout central Texas that were noted for their climatic 
orientation, skillful use of simple materials, and fine craftsmanship. Williams’ ideas grew 
into a movement and out of his design leadership emerged the Texas ranch house style. 
Though he preferred intelligent design to climate control equipment, Williams did air 
condition a Corsicana, Texas, home in ingenious fashion. He harnessed a cool subterranean 
spring to radiators and blew the resulting cool air through ducts into the house. (5) In I960, 
Williams was elected a Fellow in the American Institute of Architects for his contributions in 
architectural design. The honor is more impressive when one realizes that Williams spent 
only nine years in his Dallas practice. 

Williams was deeply concerned about the human suffering caused by the Great 
Depression and after the election of Franklin Roosevelt to the presidency, left his still- 
prosperous practice to design and build the rural-industrial community of Woodlake, some 

2. David R. Williams Papers, Collection 27. Boxes 1, 2, and 3. University of Southwestern Louisiana: 
Southwestern Archives. Hereafter cited as Williams Papers. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., Box 21, Folio A. 

5. “The Drane House.” Ibid., Box 62. Tape 4. 
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90 miles north of Houston. Designed to get dislocated rural families off urban relief rolls and 
into a setting which promoted self-sufficiency, Woodlake provided Williams with an op- 
portunity to apply his indigenous concepts on a large scale. Though the 150 homes were 
built for less than $1,500 per unit, a variety of floor plans was available and the homes were 
livable and energy efficient. In March 1934, Williams was called to Washington to plan and 
direct the construction of similar communities by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. The most famous of these was the community planted in the Matanuska Valley 
of southern Alaska. That community represented the federal government’s major effort to 
populate the last frontier, and is today very close to the site of Alaska's proposed new 
capital. (6) 

In 1936, Williams was named Chief Architect of the National Youth Administration. 
During his five-year tenure of office, Williams planned and directed a much acclaimed work 
and training program for 300,000 out-of-school boys and girls. One of the most successful of 
these programs was operated at Southwestern Louisiana Institute by the late Joel Lafayette 
Fletcher. Williams also developed on a national basis technical architectural standards for 
construction work done by NYA state administrations. 

As World W ar II approached. W illiams set up a nationwide program of defense training 
in mechanical skills. Graduates of this program entered the defense industries in 1941 and 
found Williams ready to house them. (71 

The multi-talented architect was borrowed by the Federal Works Agency in February 
1941. As Chief Architect of the Mutual Ownership Defense Housing Division, Williams set 
up standards for site and utility engineering, developed a site prefabrication systems, and 
adopted house plans to the system for speedy construction and low cost. Williams supervised 
construction of Avion Village at Grand Prairie, Texas, where, for publicity purposes, a house 
was completed in 58 minutes. He also built Multimax Village at Beaumont, Texas. The 750 
houses in the latter development had the lowest per unit cost of the war effort. (81 Once the 
war housing effort was in full production, Williams* services were requested by the Coor- 
dinator for Inter-American Affairs. This assignment took the talented Texas architect into 
technical assistance. 

From 1943 to 1945, Williams served as Program Manager of Emergency Rehabilitation, 
a position which took him to Central and South America. As Chief of Party in Nicaragua, he 
built landing fields, roads, food production facilities, health clinics, and sanitation projects. 
In Panama, Williams served as consultant to the Panamanian government in city planning. 
He developed postwar rehabilitation plans, including master city plans for Panama City and 
Colon. In Colombia, Williams developed plans and supervised the construction of clinics, 
hospitals, sanitation projects, and nurses’ schools. He also tracked down and had arrested 
Nazi saboteurs who were putting sand in the American planes' crankcase oil at Central 
American landing strips. 

Near the close of the war, Williams survived the crash of a World War I vintage Curtis 
Condor. Doctors attended his broken ribs and other injuries, but a cracked vertebra in his 
neck was not discovered until some weeks later. Despite the pains resulting from the latter 
injury, David W illiams characteristically returned to work as soon as he was able. 



6. Ibid., Boxes 31-34. 

7. Ibid., Boxes 41-42. 

8. Ibid.. Boxes 47-49. 
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His wartime assignments complete, Williams took on a new and challenging task in 
postwar rehabilitation. He was employed by the Agricultural Rehabilitation Division of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) to plan and procure 
equipment and materials with which to construct facilities for the rehabilitation of 
agriculture and fisheries in liberated areas throughout the world. (9) He designed food 
processing and distributing systems, agricultural implements factories, and shipbuilding 
facilities. Williams supervised the planning and procurement necessary to rebuild the 
Kaifeng dikes on the Yellow River in China. Blown up by Chiang Kai-shek in a futile effort 
to forestall the Communist advance, the dikes reconstruction meant the reclamation of 2 
million acres of inundated agricultural land and the return of six million farmers to food 
production. (10) With UNRRA completing the job, Williams was off to yet another 
assignment in Latin America. 

In November 1947, at the request of the Venezuelan government, the UNRRA sent 
Williams to Caracas as Low Cost Housing and Rural Planning Consultant. Working with 
the Instituto Tecnico de Imniagracion y Colonizacion, Williams’ task was to develop a 
national program for the settlement of postwar European refugees in planned towns and 
agricultural communities. The job included making specifications for production and 
processing industries which could fabricate native raw materials into the requisite con- 
struction supplies and equipment. Williams also developed standards for farm equipment, 
housing, sanitation, schools, clinics, hospitals, and community centers. This ambitious 
project came to an abrupt halt in 1949, when the Venezuelan army ousted President Romulo 
Gallegos' government, forcing Williams to return to the United States. (11) 

Marshall Schaeffer, head of the Public Health Services' Hospital Planning Program and 
formerly one of Williams’ NYA subordinates, urgently needed an architect for the Southern 
Region. Williams was dispatched to Atlanta where his job was to inspect sites and review 
engineering plans. Shortly after erasing a tremendous backlog of unapproved plans, 
Williams tumbled from a drafting stool upon which he was standing, aggravating his old 
neck injury. He emerged from the Marine Hospital with a cervical brace and a research job 
in tropical and arctic housing in the Research Division of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Incessant pain from the neck injury forced him to retire from government service in 
1952. He subsequently chose to settle in Lafayette, Louisiana, whose Cajun heritage he 
greatly admired. (12) 

Williams’ interest in South Louisiana was both professional and personal. In December, 
1934, Williams married Louise Lyle Givens, a Lafayette, Louisiana, native and a woman 
whose education and energy rivaled his own. Williams’ retirement in 1952 coincided with 
an opportunity to purchase the Givens family home and Lafayette thus seemed a logical 
place to live. Mrs. Williams joined the faculty at the Southwestern Louisiana Institute and 
embarked upon a productive educational career. Her husband eventually availed himself of 
the opportunity to resurrect his old Gulf Coast house in the form of an indigenous Southwest 
Louisiana house. The spread of the ranch-house into regions and climatic zones for which it 
was not intended troubled Williams. Even the alluvial landscape of Southwest Louisiana 
was becoming dotted with concrete slabs which supported copies of houses more at home in 
Texas ranch country. The Louisiana bayou house was W'illiams’ effort to set matters straight 
in South Louisiana. The resulting drawings, the product of one of twentieth-century ar- 



9. ibid.. Boxes 50-52. 

10. Ibid., Box 54. 

11. Ibid., Box 50. 

12. Ibid.. Box 53. 
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chitecture’s most fertile minds, were the only architectural renderings David Williams ever 
did which were not specifically adapted to a particular piece of property. The home, still only 
an artist’s conception, was designed for the Lafayette, Louisiana, area, but the central con- 
cepts contained in the drawings are suitable for most of the Gulf Coast. In 1956, the New 
Orleans Times- Picayune ran a feature story on Williams, but printed, to the architect’s 
astonishment, only the elevations. (13) This was a cardinal sin to an architect who believed 
that all subsequent details of a building were derived from the floor plan". Williams ac- 
cordingly printed the floor plans on his Christmas cards and distributed them to colleagues 
and friends around the globe. (14) The complete plans are published here for the first time. 

Williams’ rendering reveals an extremely modern vision of indigenous architecture which 
has tremendous relevance for South Louisiana as it moves through the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. The Williams bayou house is not only a fine conception of the Acadian 
housing tradition, it is preeminently a low-energy house, one which takes maximum ad- 
vantage of local conditions rather than relying exclusively on expensive, energy-gobbling 
solutions to housing problems. Williams’ experience with indigenous architecture indicated 
that when a home had been designed with climatic orientation and the site in mind, expensive 
applications of energy-consuming machinery was not so necessary. This appreciation for 
passive technology permeates his work. 




The W illiams bayou house is based upon the cottage architecture developed by the early 
French settlers of South Louisiana and East Texas. The raised cottage was an adaptation to 
a region featuring low, poorly drained flat land, innumerable insects, and abundant 
rainfall. (15) Though there were variations in floor plan and scale, another common feature 

13. "A House is Born for Bayouland," New Orleans Times-Picayune, Dixie Roto Magazine, December 
2, 1956, pp. 42-43; see also Wayne Gard. "New Face for the Ranch House." Dallas Morning News, 
November 1957; and Mario Mamalakis. "Architect Sees Evangeline Area Evolving Its Own Building 
Style.” La/ayette Daily Advertiser, July 8, 1956, p. 13. 

14. Lyle Givens Williams, Lafayette. Louisiana. Interviewed by the author on January 21. 1978. 

15. R. Warren Robison. "Louisiana Acadian Domestic Architecture." The Culture of Acadia na: 
Tradition and Change in South Louisiana, ed. by Steven L. Del Sesto and Jon L. Gibson (Lafayette. La.. 
1975). pp. 65. 68. 
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of the cottage was a porch to keep the sun from directly striking the walls and to provide 
outdoor living space. From this Acadian cottage evolved a more elaborate dwelling which 
featured a masonry ground floor with the living area upstairs. (16) Williams bayou house is 
a modern conception of this later, raised cottage. 

The elevation of the bayou house better enables it to catch the Gulf breezes and to have 
protection against flooding. The first floor contains the carport, a barbecue area, a laundry 
and a large, screened space for recreation. Flood damage to the ground floor would thus be 
much less than if it were the site of the living quarters. The front of the home faces the west 
and the carport-rumpus room wing angles back to the southeast. Thus both wings receive the 
prevailing breeze. A native bamboo fence shields this area from the winter wind, while 
admitting the winter sun. Flow-through ventilation is provided by jalousied and triple-hung 
windows and an ingenious venting system on the roof which admits breezes in the summer 
and the sun in the winter. On the north wall, there is a high window strictly for use in con- 
junction with the roof ridge vent during the summer. The northside location of the 
bedrooms minimizes the impact of the summer sun on the sleeping area. The northside also 
features a first floor wall for stopping winter winds. On the second floor, closets and storage 
rooms flank the north wall, providing an intervening dead air space between exterior and 
interior. A chimney on the north side provides additional comfort. 

Williams’ ideas about roofs were somewhat unconventional. He thought that the belief 
that attics made houses cool was a fallacy because attics trapped heat which they then 
radiated into the house after sundown. The bayou house roof is of standing seam aluminum 
over insulated board and, like the rest of the house, is carefully proportioned to provide 
shading during critical times of the day. Students of animal architecture have found that 
same careful attention to proportion and orientation in all sectors of the animal kingdom. 
Among the most interesting are the structures of compass termites in the Australian steppes, 
which feature shading strategies and intricate ventilation systems. (17) 

Williams was able to achieve similar efficiencies using the same general concepts found in 
nature. His admiration for insects, however, stopped at the perimeter of the house. Included 
in the bayou house’s concrete slab is a trough of flowing water extending completely around 
the house to keep out crawling insects. The recreation area is screened to deter flying bugs. 
Williams’ shading strategies include balconies and porches on the east and west sides. They 
provide ventilation but inhibit the direct action of the sun on interior living spaces, thus 
reducing the house’s heat load. When needed, heat is provided by the fireplaces. Williams 
neatly fit the first floor barbeque pit into the bottom section of the living room chimney, thus 
eliminating the need for a separate brick pit. Waste of building materials was minimized by 
conceiving the house in terms of four-foot-wide modules. 

Another interesting feature of the bayou house drawing is the use of plants to reduce heat 
loads. Consider the recent findings of William Flemer, a solar energy specialist: 

. . . proper planting can do wonders in reducing the energy consumption and im- 
proving the efficiency of analler commercial buildings and individual houses. 

We know that the shelter plantings have a remarkable effect in reducing wind 
velocity and heat loss from homes. On the lee side of shelter plantings, even those 
composed of deciduous species, daily temperatures are 4° higher than those in ex- 
posed areas. (18) 

18. Ibid., p. 74. 

17. Karl von Frisch. Animal Architecture (New York. 1974), p. 131. 

18. William Flemer. "Planting for Energy Conservation," Solar Radiation Considerations in Building 
Planning and Design (Washington. D. C., 1976). pp. 126-127. 
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In addition, shade trees and deciduous vines have a tremendous cooling effect on walls in the 
summer. Note in the two-page drawing the careful placement of trees, vines, and flowers. 
The eastern border of the patio is a native bamboo fence which breaks winter winds, while 
admitting winter sun. (19) 

Finally the bayou house is designed to admit natural light into living areas through the 
porches, jalousied windows, and skylight. Natural lighting can reduce the amount of ar- 
tificial lighting required and therefore save energy. The design problem is to transform the 
glare and excessive footcandles of direct rays into softer, more useful light. Natural light can 
engender a sense of well-being and the changes in lighting as the day advances make for a 
more interesting environment. (20) In describing the use of natural lighting in the bayou 
house, Williams stated: 

Little heating will ever be needed in this house. It is warmed by the rays of the sun 
traveling around from East to West low to the South in Winter flooding every room 
in the house. This warmth absorbed by interior structure and furnishings is sent out 
in the evening as radiant heat. By the time that is used up, decent folk should be in 
bed anyhow. (21) 



The bayou house conception of Williams did not win popular approval in the 1950s and 
1960s. Energy was cheap and central air conditioning replaced design skill in American 
homes. Perhaps the time for indigenous architecture has come once again. Energy is 
frighteningly finite and ever more expensive. For South Louisiana, continued adherence to 
the inefficient homes of the recent past will mean unnecessary expense and a needless drain 
on already scarce energy resources. Where housing in this region goes from here is therefore 
important not only to the individual homeowner but to the country as well. Any energy 
savings in future homes not only lessens the monthly utility bill but also alleviates depen- 
dence on foreign oil and reduces the pollution which results from producing electricity. 
David Williams based his housing concepts upon a meticulous study of the past. The ideas 
unearthed and expressed in his work now appear to be of inestimable value for future 
generations. 

David Williams spent only the last ten years of his life in Lafayette, Louisiana. Like so 
many latecomers, he was a great admirer of Acadian culture and often called the Evangeline 
country his personal “Shangri-la.” David Williams was a giving man and wherever he 
went, he left his mark. Results from the talented hand of David Williams can be seen 
scattered across the globe ; the yield includes the many he taught and encouraged as well as 
the things he built. His legacy is writ large and his bequest to his beloved bayou country was 
the bayou house. 



19. /bid., p. 129. 

20. David Charles Bullen, "Solar Design," Solar Radiation Considerations in Building Planning and 
Design, pp. 118-119. 

21. Quoted in Muriel Quest McCarthy, "David Reichard Williams. Architect: A Biography." (Un- 
published MA Thesis. Southern Methodist University. 1977). non-paginated. 
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Submitted by Irene Whitfield Holmes and Gayle Calais Guidry 
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SOKSTIMSS MOTHER 2ND ED THS SONG: 



f r 



r r r 

ine - re , non 

p l rj- 

a toi." 

c ir_r 

» toi." 



2nd couplet 



"Pour ren-dre le sort fa-vor-a-ble." chant-aient lea ma-rins a loi-sir, 

"II faut ren-dre son ame au dia-ble. et li-vre son coeur au plai-sir." 

Mais lui, songe-ant a sa chau-mie-re, plaine de ten-dresse et plain de foi, 

II re-pe-tait. "Ma bon-ne me-re. mon ame a Dieu. mon ame a Dieu, mon coeur a toi." 



3rd couplet 

Er-rant de ri-vage au ri-va-ge, en-fin il ra-masse un tre-sor. 

Puis il re-tour-ne au vil-la-ge. e’est pour sa me-re tout son or. 

Mais il lit ces mots sur la pier-re. “Je pars aus’si, mon fils, plains-moi. 

Mais dans le ciel comme sur la ter-re, mon ame a Dieu, mon ame a Dieu, mon coeur a toi." 



In the section of Latayette Parish called "Mouton Switch." the location of a spur of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, my mother, nee Yvonne Mcuton (1880-1966). learned numerous French songs from her 
father, Anthony Mouton, among which was the above cited-song. Though neither she nor her father 
ever saw printed copies of the songs, many descendants nf Acadians knew all or perts of them. 
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GENEALOGICAL RESOURCES AND 
SERVICES OF THE LOUISIANA STATE 
ARCHIVES 

By Arthur W. Bergeron Archivist 

Louisiana State Archives 



The archives section of the Louisiana Archives and Records Service is primarily 
responsible for the preservation of various state agencies’ records. In the past, the archives 
was completely absorbed with records storage, and no real effort was made to collect 
genealogical material for researchers. Since March 1977, however, the state records 
depository has made a concerted effort to acquire original as well as microfilmed genealogical 
records. The following is an overview of the genealogical records currently deposited in the 
state archives. 

Perhaps the archives’ most popular, or, rather, most frequently utilized, genealogical 
records pertain to Louisiana’s Confederate soldiers. Of particular interest to genealogists are 
microfilmed copies of the Confederate military service records from the National Archives. 
The state archives also possesses several copies of Andrew Booth’s Records of Louisiana 
Confederate Soldiers and Louisiana Confederate Commands , 3 vols. (New Orleans, 1920), 
which summarizes the detailed information contained in the above-mentioned service 
records. 

The archives will provide xerox copies of Booth’s abstracts to genealogists requesting 
Confederate service records. Moreover, the archives’ staff will assist genealogists who wish 
to conduct their research at the state records depository. Genealogists are welcome to utilize 
the archives’ microfilmed Confederate service records, but copies of such material can be 
obtained solely from the National Archives. The state archives, however, can supply 
researchers with one, free xerox copy of pertinent information in Booth. 

Just as popular as the service records are the Confederate pension applications, primarily 
because the latter contain more detailed information than the former. Louisiana failed to 
establish a pension fund for Confederate veterans and their widows until 1898. Thus, any 
veteran or widow who died prior to 1898 would not have an application on file. 

There, are, however, many instances in which the archives contains pension applications 
for individuals who lack official service records. The Confederate government failed to keep 
accurate records, and many Rebel depositories were destroyed during the Civil War. 
Nevertheless, some veterans were able to obtain pensions either on the basis of affidavits 
from comrades attesting to the petitioner’s military service, or documents in the supplicant’s 
possession. 

Despite such documentation, however, not all Confederate veterans received pensions. 
The 1898 Louisiana constitution established three criteria for the issuance of pensions. 
First, veterans must have served honorably from enlistment until either receipt of an 
honorable discharge, until paroled, or until the war’s conclusion. Moreover, the veteran 
must have served in a unit regularly mustered into the Confederate States Army or Navy. If 
the pension applicant had enlisted in the militia or home guards or was unable to prove 
service until the war’s end, his request for financial assistance would be rejected. Second, the 
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applicant had to be in indigent circumstances and unable to earn a livelihood. Third, the 
veteran could not be a government employee. 

What kind of information is to be found in a pension application? Applicants provided 
the following data on a standardized form: date and place of birth, date and place of 

enlistment, unit, names of company and regimental officers, a brief statement of wounds 
received, a cursory description of his location at the war’s conclusion, information regarding 
his family and property, and names of his comrades at arms. Where official records 
establishing his military service were unavailable, a Confederate veteran had to submit 
affidavits from his former comrades indicating that the former had indeed fulfilled his 
military duty. Many such affidavits, as well as numerous personal documents relating to 
petitioners’ involvement in the war are on deposit at the state archives. 

Information regarding veterans’ widows varies greatly among the application forms; 
nevertheless, some generalizations can be made about them. A widow usually provided her 
age, her husband’s name and unit, the date and place of her marriage, the date and place of 
her husband’s death, the cause of death, the burial site, and a brief statement regarding her 
means of support. In instances where her husband’s service records were no longer extant, 
widows were compelled to submit affidavits indicating that her spouse had indeed been 
eligible for financial assistance. Finally, widows’ files usually include correspondence with 
state officials as well as death notices. 

The state archives provides copies of the above-mentioned pension applications to anyone 
requesting them at the cost of $2.00 per copy. Persons requesting copies of pension ap- 
plications as well as service records are asked not to enclose money with their initial request. 
The archives’ staff will search the depository’s holdings and notify the researcher whether or 
not the documents exist as well as the cost of duplicating them. 

The archives’ staff can also assist genealogists in securing information regarding 
Louisiana’s Union veterans. Very few Louisianians realize that 5,200 white Louisianians 
fought in blue uniforms during the Civil War. Information regarding their military careers 
can be gleaned from the archives’ microfilmed copies of Union service records. 

Unlike their Confederate counterparts, Union service records are quite accurate and 
contain much more biographical information, including age, residence, occupation and 
physical characteristics. Use of these records is facilitated by an index. The archives is 
incapable of making readable copies of the microfilmed material, but duplicates can be 
obtained from the national archives for a modest fee. 

The state archives hopes to supplement its above-mentioned holdings with service records 
for Louisiana’s Negro units in the Union Army, as well as the forces raised directly by the 
Confederate government, such as Captain O. J. Semmes’ 1st Confederate Light Artillery. If 
successful in obtaining this material, the state depository will possess a service record for 
virtually every Louisianian who fought in the Civil War. 

In addition to Civil War material, the state archives possesses pension applications for 
Louisiana’s War of 1812 veterans. These records, actually standardized petitions to parish 
judges, unfortunately contain little more than the veterans’ names, ages, and units. The 
archives, however, possesses an index to more detailed service records deposited in the 
national archives. 

Another little used genealogical resource is the voter registration books for the years 1898 
and 1913. The 1898 rolls include fifty -six parishes, while the 1913 rolls contain only twenty- 
five. Therefore, the author will focus his remarks on the former registers. 

Louisiana’s ruling Democrats produced a new state constitution in 1898 expressly to 
disfranchise Negro voters. Under the new constitution, adult males were required to either 
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be literate or a landowner in order to vote. Through these provisions, the vast majority 
of the state’s Negroes were disfranchised. In order to maintain poor whites on the voter 
registration rolls, however, Louisiana's Democrats inserted a “grandfather clause" into the 
new constitution. The clause provided that property less, illiterate men could vote if they, 
their fathers, or their grandfathers had been a voter on January 1, 1867. This date was 
selected because it predated ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, which enfranchised Negroes. It was indeed ironic, however, that, once the 
voter registration was complete, eleven Negroes had retained the franchise because they had 
proven that their father or grandfather had been a registered, white voter. 

Voters registering in 1898 provided registrars with the following information: date of 
registry; name; age; color; place of birth (this entry usually includes only the state); 
residence, occupation; length of residence in the state, parish, and ward; if naturalized; if 
he, his father, or grandfather was registered to vote on January 1, 1867. The archives’ staff 
is currently microfilming these records as well as compiling an index to facilitate their use. 

Like the voter registration rolls, the state archives’ census schedule holdings are limited. 
The depository possesses, however, the 1890 Ascension Parish census. Some of the 1890 
Louisiana census schedules were destroyed by fire; the Ascension schedule is therefore of 
particular significance to local genealogists. The state archives also contains microfilm 
copies of the 1791 and 1804 New Orleans censuses. These schedules, which are remarkably 
similar to early federal census records, indicate the head of the household, the number of 
males and females in each household, and the number of slaves. 

The state depository also includes microfilm copies of the “Registers of Free Persons of 
Color," kept at New Orleans from 1840 to 1864. These registers are in English and French 
and contain the following information about the Crescent City’s free blacks : name, age, sex, 
color (mulatto, quadroon, etc.), profession, birthplace, date of arrival at New Orleans, and 
“remarks." The “remarks" column occasionally includes descriptions of individual free 
blacks, and, in some instances, indicates how they were emancipated, if not born free. 

The archives also contains a small collection of colonial parochial records in original form 
or on microfilm, including original acts from Avoyelles, St. Landry, East Baton Rouge, 
Natchitoches, and St. Charles parishes. The archives has available for sale calendars to the 
Avoyelles, St. Landry and St. Charles Parish records. The state depository also contians 
parochial records for the following years: St. Landry Parish, 1800-1900; St. Charles 

Parish, 1800-1872; Natchitoches Parish (conveyances, probate and parish court records), 
1800-1900; East Feliciana Parish (probate and parish court records), 1800-1860; and 
Lafourche Parish (conveyances), 1808-1812. 

The above-mentioned collections constitute the archives’ genealogical resources. The 
archives’ administrators hope to augment these genealogical holdings through the acquisition 
of additional parochial records. The state depository is currently surveying the collections of 
colonial and territorial records in the parish courthouses. Once this survey is complete, the 
archives will microfilm the parochial archives, copying existing microfilm, wherever available. 
Thus, at project’s end, the state will not only enjoy a central depository for its colonial and 
territorial documents, but will have preserved indefinitely the parish records. 

The archives’ ultimate goal is to become a state depository in the fullest sense of the word. 
With the active support of organizations such as the Attakapas Historical Association, the 
archives’ administration hopes to persuade the state legislature to approve construction of a 
new state archvies building. A new building with modern equipment will facilitate the ar- 
chives’jobof preserving Louisiana’s public documents. Every Louisianian will benefit from 
such a step forward. 
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THE DARBY HOUSE 



By John A Ibert Landry Architect 

New Iberia. La. 



The Darby House, located near the western limits of New Iberia, is presently in an 
abandoned state of disrepair. Historians have determined that this structure was built 
sometime during the early part of the nineteenth century , perhaps as early as 1816, by 
Francois St. Marc Darby. The home was originally built with the methods of construction 
practiced in Louisiana since the French colonial period. 

Sometime later, around the 1820s, when the Greek Revival style of architecture became so 
popular, the Darby House, like many of its contemporaries, probably received its first--and 
last-major addition and renovations. A gallery was added to the eastern side of the building 
and decorative millwork and embellishments of the then current style were applied to the 
home’s exterior and interior. 

The Darby House’s floor plan is quite simple in that it consists of a central hall on both 
floors running from the front to the rear gallery, flanked on either side by two very large 
rooms. A wooden stairway, only recently removed, provided access to the upper gallery from 
the lower front gallery (the porch). 

The lower floor, or “raised basement,’’ was usually reserved for such spaces as an office for 
the landowner, storage rooms for tools and equipment and probably the dining room. There 
are indications that the kitchen was in an outbuilding separate from the house, and stood 
southwest of the mother structure’s rear facade, adjacent to one of the three underground 
cisterns. 

The upper floor, generally classified as the main floor, was traditionally used for living and 
entertainment purposes as well as sleeping and some additional storage. 

One of the loveliest features of this, as well as other Louisiana homes of this era, is the 
gallery, which serves as an aesthetic as well as functional part of the building. The gallery 
provides cooling shade from the almost ever present sun, shelter from periodic and seasonal 
rains, and a method of entering all rooms without having to intrude on the privacy of other 
spaces. 

The Louisiana houses were raised because of the annual flooding of the Mississippi River 
and the state’s numerous bayous. Even after the levee system was perfected, the custom 
remained. The gallery and the exterior stair evolved as a result of the pioneer builder’s desire 
to conserve precious interior space and not to waste it on hallways and stairs. 

The construction of Darby is typical of building techniques popular for over fifty years 
preceding its erection. The lower floor is constructed with perimeter walls and interior 
partitions of brick, whereas the upper floor and attic is of frame construction known in this 
area as briquette entre poteaux , or brick between posts. The roof and attic construction is 
also typical in that the rafters, posts and other structural members are all mortised, tenoned 
and pegged. 

At first observation, the Darby House appears to be in a deplorable state of disrepair and 
neglect. The exterior has suffered neglect, climatic and storm damage, as well as a 
discouraging amount of vandalism. The building, however, remains structurally sound and 
is in a stable condition. Major renovation, structural reinforcement and restoration is 
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required mainly to the exterior of the building. Only minor structural adjustments and 
alterations are needed within. 

The leakage of the tin roof has recently begun to take its toll on the interior of the house. 

I he plaster wall finish is peeling and the wood floors are beginning to show weakness and 
rot. 

It is difficult to establish exactly when or for what purpose four fireplaces and their 
respective chimneys were removed from the house, or when the rear gallery and stairs af- 
fording access to the attic space were destroyed, or why the lower interior brick partitions 
were demolished and replaced with crude frame partitions. It has been reported that the 
marble and terra-cotta flooring tiles were stolen from the house shortly after the death 
of the last Darby to occupy the home. This original flooring has been replaced 
by unfinished wood planking in some rooms while other spaces have nothing but bare earth. 

The exterior of the building, however, is in the worst state of deterioration. The rear 
gallery is nonexistent; thus this elevation is exposed to the elements. The front gallery is now 
almost totally destroyed through neglect and vandalism, and both the brick walls on the 
western and southern facades are showing the most extreme deterioration and decay. Im- 
mediate steps must be taken before disastrous structural failure becomes inevitable. 

I have outlined below what I believe should be the first phase of the renovation-restoration 
work to be undertaken on Darby. This work would almost totally restore the exterior of the 
building, leaving only interior renovation and final painting and landscaping for subsequent 
completion. 



1.) Removal and storage of all important and salvageable structural members, 
bricks, windows, shutters, doors, hardware and millwork for reuse or reproduction in 
the future. 

2.1 Reconstruction of the entire gallery system, including the brick columns, decking, 
upper wood columns, ceilings, joist replacement and repair, rebuilding of the balcony 
railings and balustrade. 

3. ) Repair and replacement of all condemned roof rafters, replacing the existing 
metal roofing with new decking and a temporary roof of ninety-pound roofing 
material. 

4. ) Protective painting of all work, new and existing, done under this first phase of 
restoration. 



The second and perhaps final phase of this work shall consist of the application of the 
hand-split wood shingles, the rebuilding and replacement of all interior walls with their finish 
of plaster, rebuilding of the exterior stairway, applying stucco to the round brick columns, 
repair and refinishing of all wooden floors, replacement of the marble and terra-cotta tile 
flooring, installation of twentieth-century conveniences, such as a sprinkler system, restroom 
facilities, efficiency kitchen, electrical services, administrative office and renovation- 
restoration to all interior spaces including its related millwork, fireplaces and finishing work. 
In addition, the final stage of restoration work will include the replacement of all important 
outbuildings and reconditioning of the three underground cisterns and all landscaping and 
fencing, driveways, walks and parking areas. 

Once the restoration work is complete, the Attakapas Historical Association, the present 
owner of Darby House, will use the historic home as a working museum for educational 
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purposes, and as a learning center for the culturally deprived. The structure could also be 
utilized as the site of social and civic functions; its potential is unlimited. 

The Darby House is a vital part of the architectural and cultural development of 
Acadiana’s history. Although the structure is simple in architectural design, it nevertheless 
exudes a distinct elegance which exemplifies the various influences on buildings of this ar- 
chitectural period. 



St. Martin’s Regiment, 
Louisiana Militia 

Compiled by Dennis Gibson 



BELDEN. S., 1st Lt., Co. G.. entered May 24. 1862. Transferred to Partisan Rangers. July 30. 1862. 
BESSAN, A., 2nd Lt., Co. A, entered May 22. 1862. Released August 8. 1862. 

BOBE. Hy.. 1st Lt.. Co. N. entered June 19. 1862. Relieved July 1 , 1862. 

BROUSSARD. A. G., 2nd Lt., Co. B. entered June 11, 1862. Substituted. 

BROUSSARD. J. D., Capt.. Co. B, entered August 11. 1862. 

BROUSSARD. Leo. 3rd Lt.. Co. B. entered August 1, 1862. 

BURKE, J. S., 1st Lt., Co. A. entered May 22, 1862. Released August 8. 1862. 

CHILDREN. Wm.. 3rd Lt., entered May 25, 1862. 

DEBLANC, Alph.. 3rd Lt.. entered May 22, 1862. Released August 8, 1862. 

DECUIR, J. A., 1st Lt., Co. B, entered June 11, 1862. Substituted by R. D. Etie. appointed 3rd Lt., June 18, 
1862. Appointed 1st Lt., July 30, 1862. 

ETIE, R. D.. 3rd Lt.. Co. B. entered June 18. 1862. Said to be a deserter from the 18th Regiment. Ap- 
pointed 1st Lt., July 30, 1862. Appointment annulled by Order No. 77 8 from Commander in Chief, 
August 9, 1862. 

ETIE, E. J., Lt. Col., entered May 23, 1862. 

FUSELIER, Gabriel. Col., entered May 21, 1862. 

HEARD. J., 2nd Lt., Co. B, entered August 1, 1862. 

JENNINGS, E., Capt., entered May 25, 1862. 

LASTRAPES, Alp., Capt., Co. F, entered May 24, 1862. Relieved June 30. 1862. 

LEE, Lawrence, 2nd Lt.. entered May 25, 1862. 

MARTIN. S. V.. 3rd Lt., Co. F. entered May 24, 1862. Appointed adjutant Tulv 1. 1862. 

MELANCON. J., 3rd Lt., Co. H. entered June 19, 1862. Relieved July 1, 1862. 

MESTOYER. Chas.. 3rd Lt.. entered June 17, 1862. Discharged June 17. 1862. 

RICHARD, Theop., 2nd Lt.. Co. I. entered May 24. 1862. Appointed 1st Lt.. July 1, 1862. 

THIBODEAUX, H., 2nd Lt., Co. H, entered June 19, 1862. Relieved July 1, 1862. 
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MINISTER BRADLEY 
AND 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 



By David C. Edmonds 



Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 



On October 21, 1863, exactly six months after the first destructive entry of Federal troops 
into Opelousas, a second large Union army occupied the little town. Their objective--to 
“plant the Union flag in Texas”-had brought them up the Teche from Brashear (present-day 
Morgan) City, through Franklin, New Iberia, Vermilionville (modern-day Lafayette), and 
on to Bayou Carencro, near Grand Coteau. From Opelousas the Yankees planned to cross 
the Southwest Louisiana prairies to the Sabine. (1) But the Great Texas Overland Ex- 
pedition, as the campaign was cynically dubbed by critics, was bogging down. Large 
numbers of mounted Texas and Louisiana Confederates, under the command of General 
Richard Taylor, had harassed, sometimes even humiliated, the much larger Union force 
during their long ascent of the Teche Valley. Indeed, the Rebels seemed to be waiting for the 
opportunity to catch the Union Army on the treeless prairies. 

The Federal commander, Major-General William B. Franklin, was a cautious and in- 
decisive man. Still smarting from bitter and humiliating defeats at Fredericksburg and 
Sabine Pass, Franklin decided to rest his force of 25,000 bluecoats in Opelousas and await 
further instructions from Gulf Headquarters in New Orleans. TTie delay, however, created 
logistical problems. St. Landry Parish had been practically denuded during the spring 
occupation. If necessary, he could use his several-hundred- wagon supply train, but these 
provisions would be needed once the army struck the barren southwestern Louisiana prairies. 
Thus, his army would just have to make do with what they could obtain from the already 
impoverished St. Landry residents. 

No St. Landry Parish resident was exempt from the Union plunderers. Rich and poor, 
black and white, freeman and slave, widows and ministers could do nothing more than 
complain as they watched the efficient foragers ride away with their sugar, hay, cotton, corn, 
fowl, cattle, horses, wagons and personal valuables. (2) 

The Union thievery incurred the wrath of Rev. James Earl Bradley, a young Methodist 
Episcopal minister at Opelousas. Bradley, who resided at the Collin George Adams plan- 
tation near Quartier Plaisance, about four miles northwest of Opelousas, was particularly 



1. Most of the official dispatches relating to "operations in the Teche country, La." in the autumn of 
1863 are contained in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C., 1880-1902), XXVI, pt. 1, 332-395. 

2. There are many firsthand accounts of the Union Army’s foraging activities in St. Landry Parish. 
Some of the better ones are Harris Beecher, Record of the 114th Regiment New York Volunteers (Nor- 
wich, N.Y., 1886), pp. 169-175, 261-266; J. F. Moore, History of the 52nd Massachusetts Regiment (Boston, 
1893), pp. 129-139; and lames K. Ewer, The 3rd Massachusetts Cavalry (privately printed, n. d.), pp. 77- 
86. From the perspective of the plundered residents, the best sources are the many legal claims arising 
out of the war in Louisiana. See, for example, French and American Claims Commission, "Jules Perrodin 
vs. the United States." Claim No. 90. filed in the National Archives and Records Service. Washington, D. 
C. This claim has been edited and annotated and will be one of the Attakapas Historical Association’s 
forthcoming special publications. 
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disturbed because the Union presence meant that his already delayed wedding would have to 
be further postponed, for his fiance, Annie, then in New Orleans, was unable to secure a pass 
from Union authorities because of the military operations in the Teche country. Moreover, 
adding insult to injury, the Yankee foragers in and around Opelousas were becoming in- 
creasingly obnoxious and destructive. 

The unwelcome invaders had initially seemed civil enough to Bradley. The first Yankee 
visitor, no doubt a straggler, had ridden up the narrow tree-shaded lane to the Adams 
plantation and asked for bread and milk. “We gave him some,” Bradley noted in his diary 
that night, “but he was as restless as a beast in a cage.” (3) 

On the following day, however, the Yankees “made up for time past.” An entire cavalry 
regiment, Harai Robinson s 1st Louisiana (Union), came riding up the lane, some of the 
bluecoats breaking down fences and riding across the fields. (4) Bradley was at home with 
Mrs. Adams (nee Francina Brown) and her two daughters, twenty-year-old Amanda and 
little Susanna, age nine. The master of the house, fifty-year-old Collin George Adams, a 
wealthy planter from Shelby County, Tennessee, was absent, having driven his slaves and 
livestock to the relative safety of Pine Prairie in anticipation of the Union occupation. (5) 
Harai Robinson, the cavalry commander, saluted, then began interrogating Bradley 
regarding the Rebels’ whereabouts and the location of their camps. But Bradley was a 
chauvinist in the true sense of the term, blindly devoted to the Confederate cause, and would 
divulge nothing of value. With the minister’s sentiments thus revealed, the Yankees began 
breaking into outbuildings in search of forage and valuables. One group even entered the 
house and, in Bradley’s words, “began a pillage that the devil himself would blush at.” 

Bradley beseeched them to leave at once, but to no avail. He even raised his arms toward 
heaven and commenced praying. Still they did not desist. Finally, he began lecturing them 
on the sinfulness of their ways, and quoted from the scriptures, reminding them of the 
commandment: “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” The minister’s futile efforts, however, only served 
to antagonize the trespassers who pushed him aside with a rejoinder that God supported the 
Union side. Not merely content to take some ten wagonloads of produce from the Adams 
plantation, as well as all of the barnyard and pasture animals, “they got so low as to cut up 
and break my buggy. I would rather be united in death,” complained Bradley, “than linked 
in life with such devils.” 

Still the visits did not cease. Each day, it seemed, another Union regiment, members of 
John Fonda’s Cavalry Brigade, came riding up the lane in search of more provisions. (6) 
What they could not remove from the premises was smashed or rendered useless to its 
owners. 

The final foraging raid spurred Bradley into action. Union General William Franklin, he 
had heard, was a strict disciplinarian who frowned on unwarranted destruction. He then sat 



3. Rev. Bradley kept a detailed diary of his activities during the Civil War. A microfilm copy. "The 
James Earl Bradley Papers," is currently held by the L. S. U. Archives in Baton Rouge. 

4. The 1st Louisiana Cavalry (Union) was in fact an all Yankee regiment. It was composed mainly of 
New Yorkers, Rhode Islanders and few Massachusetts soldiers. Harai Robinson, a New Yorker, formed 
the regiment in New Orleans. "The Harai Robinson Papers," L. S. U. Archives, Baton Rouge; see also 
"Mutiny at Thibodeaux," Official Records, XXVI, pt. 1. 262-273. 

5. The Adams family apparently came to Louisiana from Shelby County, Tennessee. According to the 
8th U. S. Census (1860) the Adams plantation was valued at $120,000; in addition, the French and 
American Claims Commission, "Theodore Valade vs. U. S.." Claim No. 214, National Archives, 
Washington. D. C., contains a deposition by Collin George Adams. 

6. Fonda’s 1st Brigade, in the cavalry division commanded by Brigadier General Albert E. Lee, con- 
sisted of the 1 18th Illinois Mounted Infantry, the 1st Louisiana Cavalry (Union), the 6th Missouri Cavalry 
and the 14th New York Cavalry. Official Records, XXVI, 336. 
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down and drafted a strongly worded letter depicting the “depredations” on the Adams 
plantation. Stuffing his pockets with a small bottle of homemade gold coins in order to bribe 
a guard, if necessary, to deliver his written complaint, Bradley uttered a prayer and began a 
four-mile trek to Opelousas. The full text of the above-mentioned letter follows. ( 7 ) 



C. Adams Plantation 
4 miles west of Opelousas 
Oct. 28, 1863 



To the General Commanding 
the U. S. Troops at Opelousas 

Hon. Sir: 

Permit the undersigned to lay before you the following facts. 

1 ) The first one of your troops reached this plantation last Sabbath 
[October 25, 1863]. He desired food, and we gave him the best our 
means afforded. 

2) He was followed on Monday, by the 1st La. Cavalry Reg. 
[Union] and some others, who desired water and they were served till 
satisfied. They then rode down and spread over the floor, taking 
what they wanted, and even the last horse. I appealed to the gen- 
tlemanly Col. [Harai Robinson] who ordered a restoration, but they 
departed returning nothing. 

3) They were early followed by others, who, pursuing the same 
course, went further. They professed to have orders to search the 
dwelling, which was done with a vengeance, examining even the beds 
of the ladies; and frightening women and children half out their wits. 
They left, taking among other things, the last saddle on the place (a 
dear memento of the departed.) (8) 

4) Those soldiers were followed by others (about 250) yesterday on 
a ‘foraging tour.’ Instead of riding up like true northern gentlemen 
and soldiers , many of them acted like schoolboys, just out of school, 
or perhaps more correctly, like mad men ; and soon covered the place. 
Even the more civil paid no attention to me who had gone out to 
know their business. Then began a scene of destruction which 
beggars description, and most shameful to relate. 

Their swords were drawn and guns presented as if to make a 
grand charge upon some battlefield, and all sorts of poultry, hogs, 
pigs and potatoes were slaughtered and bagged : Negroes at times 
leading, and of course grossly insulting. 

In the fight (?) they made a charge upon my poor old buggy, and 
took it after much noise and rattle, captured its valuables, and left it 
torn, broken, and in ruins. 



7. Bradley’s letter is also part of the Bradley papers at the L. S. U. archives. 

8. The reference is apparently to a deceased child in the Adams family. The 8th U. S. Census (1860) 
lists three sons: Rubin, age 16; W. B., 14; and Louis, 12. 
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I appealed to their honor, gave them food, treated them 
generously: yet they refused to desist; their hearts of steel couldn’t 
be touched. I then appealed to the officer in command who gave us a 
guard after the swords of destruction teas completed. 

He was further informed that the Confederates had bought what 
surplus corn was on hand, leaving us what they thought sufficient for 
the family, numbering all present (family and servants) about 75 
persons. With this fact- before them they took 10 wagons load of corn, 
hay, etc. 

Now, when your army passed through here last spring. General 
[William H.] Emory (a noble gentleman and soldier) who was in 
command during Gen. [Nathaniel P.[ Banks absence, when appealed 
to about this same matter, issued an order that planters were to be 
protected in this spring, and sent us a guard with that instruction 
particularly. 

Gen., you will respect the honor of your name, of your country, and 
not suffer a repetition of this shameful outrage. The cries, tears and 
prayers of women and children will also weigh with your generous 
heart. 

Now, what we pray for is an order from your hand, that no more 
forage be taken from this place without your permission. If you can 
give a guard or two or three men, it will be better still. I think you 
need not apprehend any danger for them. 

If you doubt these statements, send men to examine the cribs, etc. 



Yours truly, 

Jas. E. Bradley 

Pastor, M. E. Church, Opelousas 



Once in Union occupied Opelousas Bradley found not General Franklin, but Brigadier 
General Cuvier Grover, who was then quartered at Ringrose Plantation, the home of Widow 
Michel William Prudhomme. Just as Bradley suspected, he had to bribe a guard to deliver 
his protest. 

Within an hour, Bradley received “protection papers’’ signed by Grover, a thirty-five-year- 
old West Pointer, as well as the general’s verbal promise to “inquire into the depredations.’’ 
Feeling quite pleased with himself. Bradley walked home, reaching the Adams’ plantation by 
nightfall. No sooner had he arrived, however, than a small cavalry detachment of the 1 18th 
Illinois, commanded by CapL Arthur W r . Marsh, (9) rode up and ordered him to return to 
Opelousas to face the accused parties-Robinson and Fonda-as well as General Grover. 

In Opelousas, Rev. Bradley was quickly ushered into the general’s quarters. “Mr. 
Bradley,” said Grover, “I arrest you as a suspicious and dangerous character. I have 
grounds to infer that you are a secret Confederate agent here for such business.” 



9. Marsh was subsequently killed in a skirmish near Bayou Carencro on November 11, 1863. Madison 
Reece Collection. Illinois State Historical Library Archives; Official Records. XXVI, 345. 373. 
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Whether the minister was in fact a spy is uncertain. At any rate, one of Grover’s orderlies, 
an “upstart officer,” in Bradley’s words, spoke up and said : "We can’t allow our flag to be 
insulted,” whereupon guards were called in and the startled minister was unceremoniously 
conducted to the St. Landry Parish Courthouse jail, several blocks away. Bradley thus 
learned the eleventh commandment of wartime survival : Thou shalt not protest the presence 
of thine enemies! 



Epilogue 

In the next few days Bradley wrote even more letters of protest. Nevertheless he remained 
in the Opelousas jail until Franklin’s forces evacuated the town on November 1, 1863, giving 
up their attempt to invade Texas via southwestern Louisiana. (10) 

In early December 1863, the minister secured a pass from Confederate authorities, 
traversed the Atchafalaya wilderness to Plaquemine, caught a Yankee steamer downriver to 
New Orleans, and marched his “dearly betrothed” Annie to the nearest Methodist altar. 
The newlyweds subsequently returned to Opelousas, where they resided for many years after 
the war. 



10. A rearguard portion of these forces was soundly defeated by Texas Confederates on November 3, 
1863 at the Battle of Bayou Bourbeux. See David Edmonds. "Surrender on the Bourbeux." Louisiana 
History, XVIII (Winter. 1977). 63-86. 
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FRANCISCO SEGURA 



By Pearl Mary Segura 

Lafayette. La. 



Francisco de Paula Joaquin Facundo Segura, legitimate son of Manuel Segura and 
Gertrudis Varaona, was born at Malaga, Spain, on November 27, 1759. He was baptized 
three days later at the parish church, the Church of Santiago. ( 1 ) 

Little is known of Segura’s childhood, but, on June 1, 1778, the young Malaguenian 
boarded the Louisiana -bound brig San Joseph , commanded by Don Antonio Caballera. 
After putting in at Cadis, Spain, between June 13 and July 21, (2) the vessel resumed its 
voyage to the Mississippi via Puerto Rico and Havana, landing at New Orleans on 
November 11, 1778. (3) 

Sixteen days later, Francisco celebrated his nineteenth birthday at Louisiana’s capital 
while awaiting transportation to a settlement site in the Attakapas district. This period of 
inactivity ended on January 14, 1779, when Don Francisco Bouligny reported to Governor 
Bernardo de Galvez that he was escorting eight immigrant families, including Segura, to 
their future homes “on the Teche on the partition of the Atacapas [sic].” (4) 

Nueva Iberia was the settlement established by these Spanish settlers, 15) and, on 
February 18, 1779, Bouligny notified Galvez that “the families are happy with the plots of 
ground I have assigned them.” (6) 

In a subsequent report, dated March 4, 1779, Bouligny apprised the governor that the 
families of Gonzalo de Prados, Juan Lopez, Ruiz, Juan Garrido, and Josef Artacho, who had 
been detained at New Orleans, had arrived at Nueva Iberia. (7) The Prados family’s arrival 
was probably the cause for rejoicing by Segura, for family tradition indicates that the young 
Spanish bachelor had followed his Malaga-born sweetheart, Maria de Prados (Gonzalo ’s 
daughter), to the New World. (8) Francisco Segura and Maria de Prados were married in 

1780, and their union was blessed with ten children : Maria Teresa Basilia, b. November 1 1, 

1781, m. Antoine Romero; Joseph Manuel Thomas, b. December 23, 1786, not known to 
have married; Raphael, Sr., b. March 4, 1794, m. 1. Marie Carmelite Romero, 2. Azelie 
Gathe, 3. Elise Celima Bonin; Eloy, b. April 13, 1795, m. Julie DeRouen; Marie Therese 



1. Fernando Gomez and Francisca Fernandez served as Segura’s godfather and godmother. The 
ceremony was witnessed by Antonio Ramirez and Jose Obispado de Malaga. Archivo ADM/ 168 , Pzl 2, 
fol. 173, Pqa. Santiago Lbo. 28. 

2. Maurine Bergerie, They Tasted Bayou Water; A Brief History of Iberia Parish (New Orleans, 1962), 
p. 105. Spain. Archivo General de Indias, Papeles Procedentes de Cuba, Legajo 576. Hereafter cited as 
PPC. with legajo number. 

3. Bergerie. Bayou Water, p. 105. 

4. Ibid., pp. 127-128. 

5. Miguel Romero, the widow of Theresa Villa toro, Bernardo de Aponte, Francisco Balderas, Joseph 
Lagos. Francisco Segura. Josef de Porras and Francisco Ortiz. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., p. 132. 

7. Prados, his wife. Teresa Guzman, and their children, Manuel, Maria, Gertrudis and Teresa, had 
remained in New Orleans to await the birth of an infant. Ibid., pp. 128-130. 

8. Maria de Prados was born at Malaga, Spain on November 26. 1765. She was baptized four days 
later at the Church of Santiago. Her godfather was Juan Antonio Fuerte, and the ceremony was wit- 
nessed by Don Antonio Ramirez and Miguel del Castillo. Obispado de Malaga. Archivo. ADM/169, Pza 
2, folio 1 54. Pqa. Stgo. Lbo. 30, n. 281 . 
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Francisca Mathilda, b. October 14, 1798, m. Jean Miguez; Antoine, b. April 14, 1800, m. 
Marguerite Marcelite Viator; Rosalie, b. June 17, 1803, m. Joseph David Babineau; Louis, 
b. January 8, 1806, m. Helene Murdock; Santiago (Jacques), b. August 20, 1809, m. 
Anastasie Leleu. (9) 

The one-year interim between Maria de Prados’ arrival at Nueva Iberia and her marriage 
to Francisco Segura resulted from the latter’s involvement in the American Revolution. 
Segura took part in the Battle of Manchac as a volunteer in the 5th Company of the 1st 
Battalion of the Regiment of Louisiana, commanded by Francisco Bouligny. He sub- 
sequently participated in the successful Spanish effort to seize Fort New Richmond at Baton 
Rouge, the fall of which ensured Spanish control over the lower Mississippi Valley. (10) 

Returning to Nueva Iberia in 1780, Francisco devoted his efforts to developing his land 
grant. Like his neighbors, Segura initially attempted to cultivate flax and hemp. Failing in 
this endeavor, he turned to cattle production. His brand, FA, was registered with the At- 
takapas commandant in 1785. (11) 

During the twilight years of the eighteenth century, Segura enlarged his original land 
grant. His title to these properties, however, was nullified by the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803. Thus, like all Louisiana landholders, he was compelled to prove his ownership of the 
property to the American government. His claim to his recent acquisitions was certified in 
three certificates issued by the Registrar of the State Land Office of Louisiana, Southwest 
District. (12) The first document follows below. 

28-b 

Comms. Certificate 
B 1453 

Francisco Segura 

No. 1453 Deputy Register’s No. 33 Attakapas 

By the commissioners appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
rights of persons to Lands, within the District and Territory 
aforesaid; It is hereby Certified that Francisco Segura of the County 
of Attakapas is confirmed in his claim to a tract of land containing 
four hundred & eighty superficial arpents, equal to 406 21/100 
American acres, founded on Settlement and occupancy by the 
claimant on & about six consecutive years previous to the 20th of 
December 1803, Situate in the County of Attakapas on the west side 
of Lake Flammand at a place called New Iberia having a front of 
twelve arpents with the depth of forty and to have such form and 
marks, natural and superficial, as shall be represented in a Plat 
thereof, to be returned by the Principal Deputy Surveyor of the 
District; Wherefore, agreeably to the provisions of Congress, passed 
the third day of March, 1807, entitled “An Act respecting the claims 



9. Donald J. Hebert. Southwest Louisiana Records. 11 vols. (Eunice. La., 1974-1977), volumes 1-5. 

10. S.A.R. Spanish Records. Spanish-English War. 177&-1783. Men Under Gen. Don Bernardo de 
Galvez and other records from Archives of the Indies. Seville. Spain. C. Robert Churchill. President. 
Louisiana Society. S.A.R., pp. 80 - 82 . 

11. Brand book of the Opelousas and Attakapas Districts, 1739-1888. p. 137. 

12. Louisiana Department of Natural Resources, Division of State Lands, Baton Rouge. Louisiana. 
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to land in the Territories of Orleans and Louisiana, the claimant is 
entitled to a patent from the United States, for the above described 
tract of land or so much thereof as is not rightfully claimed by any 
other person unless the same shall be found to include either a Lead 
mine or Salt Spring. 

This certificate being filed with the Register of the Land Office of 
the said District, within twelve months from the date hereof, shall 
entitle the claimant to the Certificate of the said Register, on which a 
Patent shall issue. 

Given under our hand at Opelousas Church, this llth day of 
September in the year one thousand eight hundred and eleven and in 
the thirty sixth year of the independence of the United States. 



Wm. Ganard 

SIGNED Sevin Waites commissioners. 
Gideon Fitz 



Certificate No. 1,454 included 160 arpents equal to 135 40/100 American acres founded 
on settlement and occupancy of Manuel de Prados and others on or about three consecutive 
years prior to December 20, 1803. Certificate 1,455 included 160 arpents equal to 135 
40/100 American acres founded on settlement and occupancy by Marie Ruis, Juan Lopez’ 
widow, and others about nine years prior to December 20, 1803. This land totalled 800 
superficial arpents (677.01 American acres.) Certificate 1,567 approved the double con- 
cession of Frederick H. Duperier and of Francisco’s son, Antoine Segura, for 726.9 acres on 
March 18, 1826 in the Donaldsonville office of James L. Johnson, a surveyor. 

In late January 1822, Johnson had surveyed a tract of land containing 1 10 74/100 acres 
at the request of Francois Segura, Jr. His brother, Eloy, was one of the chain carriers. On 
the same day, Johnson surveyed another tract containing 92 1/2 acres for Francois, Jr. 

Francisco Segura died on September 18, 1831 at his plantation home on Lac Tasse, 
formerly known as Lac Flammand, and subsequently renamed Spanish Lake in honor of the 
Spanish settlers who occupied its banks in the late eighteenth centurv. (13) His succession 
was filed on September 30, 183 1 , at the St. Martin Parish Courthouse. 

The inventory of his estate included the following: 



1. A habitation situated in this parish (St. Martin], having twenty- 

three arpents of land front on the west bank of Lac Tasse, with a 
depth of forty arpents, bordered on one side by land owned by Mr. 
Jean-Baptiste Plauche and on the other by that of the Widow Antoine 
Viator, together with all the buildings and other constructions of the 
said habitation, fence excepted. $2,900.00 

2. 5,500 fence rails at 3 cents a post. $ 1 65.00 



13. Hebert, Records. Ill, 585. 
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3. 5,500 fence rails at 2 cents a post. $ 1 10.00 

4. Four oxcarts at forty-nine dollars. S49.00 

5. A carriage. $35.00 

6. Sixteen and a half pairs of oxen at twenty-five dollars a 

pair. $412.50 

7. 880-six-foot rails at 2 Vi cents each. $22.00 

8. Sixteen pieces of cypress estimated at one dollar and twenty-five 

cents apiece. $20.00 

9. Thirty-nine cypress posts estimated at four dollars. $4.00 

1 0. A bunch of old rails estimated at four dollars. $4.00 

1 1 . Two iron chains estimated at ten dollars. $ 1 0.00 

1 2. Twenty-three pieces and blocks of cypress estimated at twenty 

cents apiece. $11.50 

13. Four stacks of straw estimated at ten dollars. $ 10.00 

14. 500 barrels of corn estimated at 75 cents a barrel. $375.00 

1 5. 20,000 pounds of cotton seeds at 1 /i cents a pound. $300.00 

1 6. Four plows estimated at seventeen dollars. $ 1 7.00 

1 7. A “flouck” estimated at two dollars. $2.00 

18. Four harrows estimated at twelve dollars. $ 12.00 

19. Fifteen hoes estimated at one dollar and eighty -seven and a half 

cents. $ 1 .87 Vi 

20. Nine shovels estimated at one dollar and twelve and a half 

cents. $l.\2Vi 

2 1 . A notched fence post estimated at one dollar. $ 1 .00 

22. One “eromaine” estimated at two dollars. $2.00 

23. Six pieces of chain to pull estimated at three dollars. $3.00 

24. Three pitsaws and a passepartout estimated at seven 

dollars. $7.00 
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25. Four cartloads of straw estimated at ten dollars. 



$ 10.00 



26. Two scythes estimated at one dollar. 



$ 1.00 



27. — tame milk cows of one year and more estimated at eight 

dollars a head. — 

28. — wild horned cows of one year and on estimated at six 

dollars a head. — 

29. — wild bulls of four years and older estimated at twelve 

dollars a head. — 

30. — horses and mules of one year and older estimated at six 

dollars a head. — 

3 1 . — tame horses estimated at fifteen dollars each. 

32. A Negro named Billy aged 60 years, estimated one hundred 

and fifty dollars. $ 1 50.00 

33. A Negro named Diego aged forty years estimated three 

hundred dollars. $300.00 

34. A Negro named Davy aged forty -five years estimated three 

hundred and fifty dollars. $350.00 

35. A negro named Jean Louis aged thirty-five estimated three 

hundred fifty dollars. $350.00 

36. A Negro named Anson aged about thirty years estimated six 

hundred dollars. $600.00 

37. A Negro named George aged about twenty years estimated five 

hundred dollars. $500.00 

38. A Negro named Nelson of about twenty years estimated five 

hundred and fifty dollars. $550.00 

39. A Negro named Louis of about eighteen years estimated five 

hundred and fifty dollars. $550.00 

40. A Negro named Robert of about seventeen years estimated five 

hundred and fifty dollars. $550.00 

41. A Negro named Peter of about fifteen years estimated five 

hundred dollars. $500.00 
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42. A Negro named Moss of about fourteen years estimated five 

hundred and fifty dollars. $550.00 

43. A Negro named Charles of about fourteen years estimated five 

hundred dollars. $500.00 

44. A Negro named Dick aged about thirteen years estimated five 

hundred dollars. $500.00 

45. A Negro named Henry of fourteen estimated four hundred 

dollars. $400.00 

46. A Negro named James of about twelve years estimated three 

hundred and fifty dollars. $350.00 

47. A Negro named Rose of fifty years estimated one hundred 

dollars. $100.00 

48. A Negress named Clarisse aged about nineteen years and her 

two children under ten years estimated seven hundred 

dollars. $700.00 

49. A small Negress named Betsy, an orphan, of about eight years 

estimated two hundred dollars. $200.00 

50. A piece of land situated near Lac Tasse of irregular figure 
containing about one hundred and fifty arpents superficial, which is 
found between the two lands of Mr. Cesaire DeBlanc estimated three 



hundred dollars. $300.00 

5 1 . A clock estimated forty-five dollars. $45.00 

52. A gold watch and the chain estimated one hundred 

dollars. $100.00 

53. A chest of drawers estimated twenty dollars. $20.00 

53 bis. Another chest of drawers estimated fifteen dollars. $ 1 5.00 

54. Three mirrors estimated thirty dollars. $30.00 

55. An armoire of cherry estimated forty dollars. $40.00 

56. Twelve new settings of silver and the large spoon estimated one 

hundred and twenty dollars. $120.00 

57. Twelve used settings of silver and its large spoon estimated one 

hundred and ten dollars. $ 1 1 0.00 
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58. Two small jars estimated six dollars. 



$6.00 



The community property was sold on October 28, 1831. The auction netted 
$20,708.46. Eloy Segura was the administrator of the estate. 

As a widow, Maria de Prados received one-half of the succession--$20,01 1.77. Each of the 
nine surviving children received $2,223.53. 

Maria lived until September 1 1, 1845. Her succession, No. 1,061 at the St. Martin Parish 
Courthouse, was opened on September 30. (14) She was survived by Raphael; Marie 
Therese (Mrs. Antoine Romero); Rosalie (Mrs. Joseph David Babineau); Louis; and 
Francois, Jr. Each of the children received one-ninth of the estate which totalled 
$29,552.77. Also sharing in the estate were the children of the following who had preceded 
their mother in death: Eloy, Marie, Mathilde (Mrs. Jean Miguez), Antoine and Jacques. 
All died within the five-month period preceding their mother’s death giving rise to the belief 
that an epidemic was raging in the summer of 1845. 

The last surviving child, Raphael, died on October 9, 1891 (15) at the age of 97 years, 7 
months, and 6 days at his home in Segura, which stood for approximately 150 years until two 
hurricanes damaged the roof. (16) The house was razed in 1965 and rebuilt in 1967 by 
Raphael’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. Thomas Holleman (Eleanor Landry) and her 
husband, who now reside in it with their family. Raphael served as a private in Baker’s 
Regiment in the War of 1812. Before his death, William Henry Perrin described the elderly 
Segura with the following statements: “His life would furnish a history within itself. His 
long life has been full of usefulness, and in his old age he is revered by all who know him.” 
(17) His obituary in the Lafayette Advertiser stated : “He held large tracts of land acquired 
through Spanish grants, and for many decades was the largest stock raiser and planter of this 
section.” (18) 



14. St. Martin Parish Courthouse, St. Martinville, Louisiana. Succession No. 1061 . 

15. New Iberia Church Records, volume 1. p. 11; The Lafayette Daily Advertiser. October 17, 1891. 

16. Don Heath, “Legend, History Haunt Iberian Plantation House ‘Segura Place.' " Advertiser. July 6. 
1959: Frances Taylor Love and John Love, Here Is South Louisiana (Lafayette, La.. 1965); Mario 
Mamalakis. “Old Plantation Mansion Recalls Days of Glamour,” Lafayette Progress, October 15, 1955. 

17. William Henry Perrin, Southwest Louisiana Biographical and Historical (New Orleans. 1891), Part 
II, 132. 

18. Advertiser, October 17, 1891. 
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THE SEGURA FAMILY, 1779 
TO THE PRESENT 



By Pearl Mary Segura 



I. Manuel Segura and Gertrudis Varaona 

of Malaga, Spain 

A. Francisco (Franqois, Sr.) Segura 
b. November 30, 1759 in Malaga, Spain 
m. Maria de Prados in 1780 in St. Martinville, 

Louisiana. She was a native of Malaga, Spain 
and was the daughter of Gonzalo de Prados, 
native of Malaga, Spain, Parish of St. James 
(Santiago), and of Teresa Guzman, also of 
Malaga, Spain. She died at Segura, Louisiana, 
near Spanish Lake on September 11, 1845. Her 
succession is dated September 30, 1845 (SM ct . Hse,: 
Succ. #1061) 

d. September 18, 1831 (Sm ch. :V. 5, p. 10, #59). His 
succession is dated September 30, 1831 (SM ct. Hse., 
Succ. #680) 

II. Francisco (Francois, Sr.) Segura and Maria (Marie) de Prados 

A. Marie Therese Basilia Segura 

b. November 1781 (SM ch.: V. 2, #2) 

m. Antoine Romero, son of Miguel (Michel) Romero, 

native of Castuera, Bishopric of Badajoz, b. 1744? 
resident of the city of Malaga in the parish of the 
Holy Martyrs, and of Maria Grano, b. 1739 native of 
the city of Malaga, Spain, b. 1777? in Malaga, Spain, 
d. August 11, 1870 (NI ch.: V. 2, p. 16) as a widow. Her 
succession is dated August 31, 1870 (NI ct. Hse. Succ 
#97) 

Children: 

1. Antoine Romero, Jr. 

b. March 14, 1804 (SM ch.: V. 6, #96) 
m. October 27, 1823 Anne Domingues of LaFourche 
(SM ch.: V. 6, #339) 

d. July 19, 1866 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 65). Succession 
dated July 24, 1856 (SM ct. Hse. Succ. #1969); 
succession dated August 15, 1866 (Franklin ct. 
Hse.: Succ. #2088); succession dated January 22, 

1868 (SM ct. Hse. Succ. #2109) 
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Children: 

a. Marie Ozea Romero 

b. November 14, 1824 (SM ch.: V. 7,) 

#15540; 

m. Jean- Baptiste Viator; m. .February 
5, 1866 Marcelin Reaux as widow of 
Jean-Baptiste Viator (NI ch. : V. 1, 
p. 291) 

b. Emilia (Amelia) Irma Romero 

b. July 23, 1826 (SM ch.: V. 7, #1827); 

m. February 20, 1843 Francois Segura 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 43) 

c. Antoine (III) Frederic Romero 

b. December 23, 1827 (SM ch. : V. 7, 

#2039) 

d. Joseph Severien Romero 

b. February 13, 1830 (SM ch.: V. 7, 

#2454) ; 

m. August 17, 1849 Marie Amelie Derouen 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 107) 

Children: 

1. Suzanne Felicie Romero 
b. February 15, 1852 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 153) 

2. Eloi Odilon Romero 

b. September 29, 1860 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 261) 

e. Marguerite Euseide Romero 

b. July 19, 1831 (SM ch. : V. 8, #361) 

m. January 11, 1849 Eloi Arvilien 
Segura (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 105) 

f. Carmelite Isabelle Romero 

b. November 19, 1832 (SM ch. : V. 8, 

#402) ; 

m. January 10, 1849 Belisaire Miguez 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 104), succession of 
Belisaire Miguez dated January 25, 1854 
(SM ct. Hse. : Succ. #1406;) 

m. (2) April 30, 1855 Desire Miguez 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 184) 

g. Virginie Romero 

b. August 31, 1834 (SM ch.: V. 8, #783) 

m. March 19, 1861 Prospere Romero, Sr. 

(SM ct. Hse., Marriages, V. 1, #1516) 
son of Bernard Romero and Caroline 
Fegnon 
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Children: 

1. Prospere Romero, Jr. 
b. February 8, 1863 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 291) 

2. Antonio Romero 

b. January 26, 1867 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 341) 

3. Jean Feliace Romero 
b. August 31, 1868 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 376) 

h. Lodoiska Romero 

b. August 28, 1836 (SM ch.: V. 8, # 1203) 
m. May 10, 1855 Cleveland Romero 
(NI ch.: V. p. 185) 

2. Joseph Michel Romero, Sr. 

b. May 11, 1806 (SM ch.: V. 6, # 361) 
m. August 13, 1827 Adelaide Viator 
(SM ct. Hse. : Succ. #2102) 

Children: 

a. Joseph Devezin Romero 

b. October 18, 1828 (SM ch.: V. 7, #2167) 
m. May 29, 1847 Marie Oliva Miguez 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 92) Joseph Devince 

Children: 

(1) Mathilda Romero 

b. June 28, 1848 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 119) 

(2) Joseph Dorsino Romero 

b. March 8, 1850 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 152) 

(3) Pierre Octave Romero 

b. September 10, 1851 (NI ch. : V. 1, 
p. 152) 

(4) Marie Odile Romero 

b. November 4, 1855 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 212) 

(5) Honor e Romero 

b. December 10, 1857 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 235) 

(6) Adolphe Romero 

b. February 24, 1860 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 259) 

(7) Ozare Romero 

b. November 10, 1861 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 278) 

(8) Emelie Romero 

b. March 1, 1864 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 305) 

(9) Blanche Romero 

b. November 14, 1866 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 348) 

(10) Pierre Devezin Romero 

b. April 13, 1869 (NI ch. : V. 2, p. 26) 
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b. Desire Romero 

b. April 14, 1831 (SM ch.: V. 8, #198) 
m. Marie Celina Landry (SM ch.: V. 10-, #1071) 
Succession dated September 4, 1865 
(SM ct. Hse. Succ. #1870) 

Children: 

(1) Marie Celina Romero 

b. September 9, 1862 (SM ch.: V. 10, 
#1071) 

c. Marie Deloni Romero 

b. March 20, 1833 (SM ch.: V. 8, #164) 
m. April 30, 1850 Therence Boutte 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 113) 

d. Ignace Dorsili Romero 

b. March 14, 1836 (SM ch.: V. 8, #1202) 
m. January 4, 1860 Elodie Borel 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 221) 
m. A widower, m. May 9, 1867 Marguerite 
Aurelia Hebert 

Children of Marriage to Elodie Borel: 

(1) Jean Simeon Gratia Romero 
b. February 18, 1860 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 256) 

(2) Marie Gratieuse Romero 
b. September 30, 1861 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 274) 

Children of Marriage to Marguerite Aurelia 
Hebert: 

(1) Marie Dorsilly Romero 

d. November 8, 1868 at age 3 weeks 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 87 -A) 

e. Amelia Romero 

b. November 7, 1838 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 7) 
m. October 26, 1865 Octave Miguez 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 282) 

f. Philom^ne Romero 

b. September 22, 1840 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 22) 

3. Raphael (Sr.) Emanuel Romero 

b. June! 17, 1808 (SM ch.: V. 6, #565) 
m. October 4, 1830 Clementine Viator, both of 
SM (SM ch.: V. 7, #163) Clementine d. January 
13, 1869 at age 55 years (NI ch. : V. 2, p. 1) 
d. May 18, 1864 at age 50 years (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 61) 
Succession dated April 4, 1865 (SM ct. Hse.: Succ. 
#1852) 
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Children: 

a. Raphael (Jr.) Cleophas Romero 

b. September 25, 1831 (SM ch.: V. 8, #208) 
m. June 20, 1853 Estelle Gario 
(SM ch.: V. 9, #56) 
d. February 5, 1869 at age 36 years, 

(NI ch.: V. 2, p. 2) 

Succession dated February 11, 1869 
(SM ct. Hse. Succ. #2174) 

b. Mathilde Cleoma Romero 

b. August 1, 1833 (SM ch. : V. 8, #615) 
m. October 22, 1850 Villeor Vallot 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 119) 

c. Marie Lodoiska Romero 

b. May 21, 1835 (SM ch. : V. 8, #940) 
m. June 30, 1851 Adolphe La Salle 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 128) 

Succession dated May 8, 1865 
(SM ct. Hse., Succ. #1857) 

d. Joseph Eloi Romero 

b. August 23, 1837 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 2) 

e. Joseph Romero 

m. November 18, 1861 Victoria Babin 
(SM ch.: V. 9, #328) 

Children: 

(a) Marie Cleneutine Romero 

b. January 18, 1863 (BB ch. : V.*l, p. 34) 

(b) Corine Arthemise Romero 

b. March 25, 1868 (SM ch.: V. 11-B, p. 89) 

(c) Raphael Romero 

b. March 12, 1870 (NI ch.: V. 2, p. 61) 

f. Claire Romero 

b. August 30, 1839 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 16) 

g. Joseph Eugene Romero 

b. March 19, 1841 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 31) 

h. Marie Eloise Romero 

b. October 10, 1843 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 60) 
m. February 6, 1861 Aristide Terriot 

(NI ch. : V. 1, p. 239), (SM ct. Hse. Marriages 
V. 1, #1511) 

i. Aristide Romero 

b. November 12, 1846 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 102) 
m. April 24, 1865 Adele Theriot 
(SM ch. : V. 9, #368) 

j . Marie Clementine Romero 

b. October 19, 1849 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 128) 
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4. Silvestre (Sr.) Francois Romero 

b. December 23, 1811 (SM ch. : V. 6, #1315) 
m. Marie Carmelite Amelia Viator 
(SM ch. : V. 7, #309) 

Succession of Amelia Viator dated May 2, 

1848 (SM ct. Hse . Succ. #1177) 
m. December 29, 1851 Julie Viator 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 132) 
m. May 5, 1857- Marguerite Irma Dominguez 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 199) 

Children of Marriage to Marie Carmelite 
Amelia Viator 

a. Cleveland Romero 
b. about 1835 

m. May 10, 1855 Lodoiska Romero 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 185) 

Children: 

(1) Joseph Romero 

b. March 18, 1856 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 211) 

(2) Marie Aurelie Romero 

b. January 11, 1858 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 231) 

(3) Joseph Alcide Romero 

b. April 3, 1860 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 257) 

b. Silvestre (Jr.) Romero 

b. October 19, 1836 (SM ch. : V. 8, #1184) 

c. Francois Moliere Romero 

b. March 9, 1839 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 15) 
m. October 28, 1858 Alice Segura 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 210) 

Children: 

(1) Julia Romero 

b. September 22, 1859 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 251) 

(2) Francois Alee Romero 

b. May 12, 1861 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 271) 

(3) Marie Romero 

b. March 7, 1866 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 320) 

(4) Joseph AlcS Romero 

b. December 4, 1863 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 296) 

(5) Marie Laure Romero 

b. April 5, 1870 (NI ch. : V. 2, p. 61) 

d. Antoine Adolphe Romero 

b. March 9, 1843 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 50) 
m. December 21, 1865 Marie Romero 
(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 288) 
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Children: 

(1) Joseph Romero 

b. December 6, 1866 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 338) 

(2) Marie Theodora Romero 

b. April 21, 1869 (NI ch. : V. 2, p. 19) 

e . Zulma Romero 

m. February 6, 1860 Ulger Nores (Lopez) 

(NI ch.: V. 1, p. 224) 

m. September 9, 1863 Louis Ringuet as widow 
of Ulger Lopez, son of Jean Baptiste Lopez 
and Celestine Lopez (SM ch.: V. 9, #345) 

f. Joseph Romero 

b. December 17, 1840 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 25) 

g. Josephine Telesphore Romero 

b. July 25, 1845 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 84) 

Children of Marriage to Julie Viator: 

a . Boy Romero 

d. March 3, 1856 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 34) 

b. Victoria Romero 

b. March 1, 1854 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 187) 

c. Marie Victorine Romero 

b. November 11, 1855 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 206) 

Children of Marriage to Marguerite Irma 
Dominguez: 

a. Margarite Romero 

b. July 18, 1858 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 237) 

b . Francois Clement Romero 

b. January 3, 1860 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 254) 

c. Marie Fedora Romero 

b. November 23, 1861 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 275) 

d. Felix Romero 

d. February 26, 1870 at age 7 years 
(NI ch.: V. 2, p. 11) 

e. Joseph Cleo Romero 

b. February 18, 1864 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 298) 

f. Marie Romero 

b. February 18, 1864 (NI ch. : V. 1, p. 321) 

g. Michel Felix Romero 

b. September 29, 1868 (NI ch.: V. 1, p. 375) 

h. Marie Felicie Romero 

b. August 16, 1870 (NI ch. : V. 2, p. 80 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 



LOUIS ANDRY’S REPORT ON THE ATTAKAPAS, 1773 
Translated by Emilio Fabian Garcia 

My Dear Sir: 

I notify Your Excellency that on the same day on which I departed for the capital-last 
Tuesday, November 23- the inhabitants of Attakapas and Opelousas, who had agreed to 
build the stockade planned for the entrance of Bayou Plaquemine, have left. For this reason 
the above-mentioned project will not be completed until the beginning of November 1774. I 
cannot tell Your Excellency the cause of their departure; they must have landed in the above- 
mentioned inlet, for they have at least felled and squared the lumber set aside for the 
stockade. I have seen it piled up on the ground in such a disorganized way that I have been 
unable to tell if there is enough usable lumber, as determined by the figures sent by Your 
Excellency to Mr. Fusilier, commander of the above-mentioned districts; but one can tell 
that the job was done by Acadians and slaves, because of the rough square shape of the 
pieces. Moreover, the greater part of it is eaten up and rotten. Nevertheless, they will serve 
as they are, and they would already be in place had not the workmen left in such a hurry. As 
I had warned Your Excellency before I left, they had brought with them no other tools but 
their axes and arms and had neither saw nor chisel, nor winch, nor drill, nor rope-all of 
which are needed for this job and cannot be found on this coast-and even if the inhabitants of 
Iberia and Lafourche had them, they would not lend them [to the Attakapas and Opelousas 
settlers] free of charge. They would try to rent them at a great expense, and the interested 
parties would not hear of it. 

I must inform Your Excellency that Mr. Dauterive, who is planning to install a sawmill on 
the branch or small northern inlet of [Bayou] Plaquemine [Bayou Jacob], already had his 
eyes on the lumber set aside for the stockade of the other branch and has asked me, after 
finding out that they were not going to be able to use the above-mentioned logs this year, if it 
would be possible for him to use them for the construction of his sawmill. He promised that 
he would replace them next year without fail, and adduced that while they are waiting to be 
used, the heap into which they have been piled may crumble, and the river may carry them 
away. Moreover, they have been piled up indiscriminately and, without protection, they may 
rot and spoil. He requested that I ask Your Excellency for your consent in this matter, and I 
answered that, since those logs belonged to the inhabitants of Attakapas and Opelousas, I 
doubted that Your Excellency would agree to such a proposal, but that nevertheless I would 
consult with Your Excellency and would notify him of your decision. 

I have arrived at the Manchac post, and I have given its commander, M. [Louis] 
Dessalles, the presents for the Chetimachas, less 10 pounds of salt and a wad hook, which are 
lacking, since Mr. Boisdore [an Opelousas merchant] has not given me those presents. He 
has sent them to me, however, aboard the canoe of the Acadians who were sent there 
[Manchac]. Therefore, I was unable to determine whether they forgot the two items in town, 
or if the items vanished on the way. 

Now I am in the process of marking the boundaries on the coast, for which Your Ex- 
cellency has commissioned me, and I will make as much progress on it as I can so that I may 
return and be under Your Excellency’s command. 

A wild turkey, already domesticated, has fallen into my hands. It was raised here by a hen 
and perhaps if mated with an ordinary turkey of a good line will produce a half-breed. I dare 
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to send it to Your Excellency, begging you to condescend to accept it among the number of its 
relatives in your house’s patio as a testimony, humble as it may be, of the regard that I have 
always felt towards you because of all the favors that Your Excellency has poured on me. It 
will be useful to warn the servants to clip its wings to prevent it from flying away. 

I kiss Your Excellency’s hand, praying to God our Lord to keep your precious life for 
many happy years. I remain with the greatest respect 
Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most humble and obedient servant 

Louis An dry 



at Lafourche des Chetimachas 



December 1, 1773 



NEW ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL REGISTER 



The State Historic Preservation Office is pleased to announce the 
following additions to the National Register of Historic Places: Tu- 

lane University, New Orleans; Laurel Valley Sugar Plantation and Man- 
ufacturing Complex, near Thibodaux; and the Tessier Buildings, mid- 
nineteenth century townhouses , downtown Baton Rouge. 
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THE WOMEN IN LOUISIANA 
COLLECTION ESTABLISHED AT USL 



Glenn R. Conrad, director of the Center 
for Louisiana Studies, announces that Dr. 
Ray Authement, president of the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana, has recently 
authorized The Women in Louisiana 
Collection. As a division of the Center, the 
collection will serve as a statewide research 
resource for women’s studies. The 
collection will be housed at Dupre Library 
on the U.S.L. campus. The first collection 
of its kind to be established in the state, it 
joins the ranks of similar collections in 
California, Georgia and Minnesota. 

The growth of women’s studies in recent 
years underscores the necessity for a major 
archive of original source material, 
photographs, personal papers and diaries of 
individual women and organizations. As 
early as 1922, the distinguished Historian 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, later named 
director of Radcliffe College’s women’s 
collection when it was established in 1943, 
deplored the absence of information on 
women. “From reading history in text- 
books one would think half of our 
population made only a negligible con- 
tribution to history,’’ he wrote. Certainly 
this neglect has been true in Louisiana 
history. The Women in Louisiana 
Collection will serve to fill the information 



gap for Louisiana studies. 

With its rich and diverse cultural 
background, Louisiana is a particularly 
fertile field for research in the contributions 
of women to the development of society. An 
analysis of the role and status of women 
within the various ethnic groups which 
blended to form modern Louisiana culture 
can make important methodological 
contributions to the historical un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of social 
development. The experience of women 
has been ignored in the analysis of 
Louisiana’s past, yet, as historian Mary 
Beard pointed out in the 1930s, women 
have for centuries been a force in history. 

Vaughan Baker, assistant professor of 
history at U.S.L., has been appointed 
director of the collection. She will seek to 
work with individual women and with 
women’s organizations to locate, describe 
and preserve records relating to the ex- 
perience of women in Louisiana society 
from colonial times to the present and to 
make those materials available for research. 

The collection will also contain materials 
useful to women’s groups seeking 
background information for new social 
programs. 
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EARLY ACADIANA 
THROUGH 

ANGLO-AMERICAN EYES* 

by 

Timothy F. Reilly 



Note: This chapter is not meant to be a comprehensive study of Acadian-Anglo-Saxon 
relations. Rather, it is a generalized interpretation of selected features of intercultural 
experience during the nineteenth century. The term Anglo-Saxon is meant to include all 
persons of British and Scotch-Irish extraction, as well as American citizens who later adopted 
Anglo-Saxon cultural characteristics. 



In order to review the locational aspects of Anglo-Saxon minorities in Acadiana, one must 
first examine the Anglo-Saxon contributions to Acadiana’s dominant social fabric of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The English-speaking minority obviously strengthened 
the antebellum institution of slavery, as large and small planters developed their estates in 
the eastern sector of the Acadian subregion. As a result, a heightened race consciousness 
among whites, extensive black sharecropping and tenant farming, and the institution of 
segregation became firmly entrenched in Acadiana from the 1880s to the 1960s. Moreover, 
as in other parts of the South, the presence of the Anglo-Saxon “Southernized,” as well as 
“Americanized,” Louisiana’s French-speaking population. 

Just as Anglo-Saxon planter-merchants encouraged the utilization of navigable waterways 
and railways, so they encouraged the development of the river port and the inland retail 
center. An active local press and political leadership were also dominated by the resident 
Anglo-Saxon minority. To a large extent, the political concept of Bourbonism as practiced in 
Acadiana was an outgrowth of an Anglo-Saxon oligarchy’s determination to rule. 

The more tangible and lasting contributions of the Anglo-Saxon population inflow in- 
cluded the numerous Protestant churches dispersed throughout Acadiana. Though humble 
and small compared to the Roman Catholic churches which often dominated the Acadian 
townscape, the white Protestants outnumbered their Catholic counterparts in some section of 
Acadiana, especially the lower Teche Valley. 



•Portions of the following were read before the fifty-second annual meeting of the Social Science 
Division of the Louisiana Academy of Science in Thibodaux, Louisiana. February 3. 1978, under the title 
"Cultural and Locational Aspects of Acadiana’s Anglo-Saxon Minority: An Historical Geography. 

See Alc6e Fortier. The Acadians of Louisiana and Their Dialect (reprinted from the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America; Vol. VI, No. 1. 1091; New Orleans?: 1891?), p. 4. 
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Other tangible evidence of the Anglo-Saxon presence are the rectangular land survey of the 
southwestern prairies and the American long lot— a variation of the French arpent system 
found along the rivers and bayous of eastern Acadiana. The most visible manifestation of the 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, however, is the Midwestern style of residential architecture found 
throughout the southwestern prairies, as well as the upper-class architecture located in much 
of the Mississippi floodplain and adjacent bluffland country^ Both the “tidewater ar- 
chitecture” with its emphasis on the Greek Revival style and the less pretentious Upland 
South architectures have been second only to the more pervasive F rench styles. 

Other Anglo-Saxon contributions to Acadian culture are questionable in merit, to say the 
least. These include indifference to local education, a lack of scientific farming methods, 
national political trends such as the spread of Jacksonian Democracy, and economic boom 
periods such as the profit-obsessed cypress lumber industry. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, wealthy Anglo-Saxon residents, were charac- 
teristically lax in their support of educational improvements for the local populace. The 
University of Southwestern Louisiana of today is actually an outgrowth of the stimulations of 
Robert Martin, an Acadian leader from St. Martinville. 1 Conscientious Anglo-Saxons such 
as the late Joel L. Fletcher contributed their own polish and organizational skills at a later 
date. 

Anglo-Saxon Whiggery and, incidentally, early Acadian political apathy helped to make 
southern Louisiana highly resistant to Jacksonian Democracy and its purported interest in 
improving the lot of the common man. Resident Anglo-Saxons, themselves, have complained 
of what could be termed as local political inadequacies. Joel Fletcher, former president of the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, delivered an address before the Cambridge Historical 
Society in 1947 in which he heaped much praise on Acadian society, but issued the following 
lamentation : “Where people have not been educated,” said Fletcher, “where ignorance is 
still too prevalent, especially in the older generation, demagogues are prone to rule.” 2 

The demagoguery alluded to by Fletcher was probably a direct by-product of a lack of 
formal education, but it may also have been the indirect offshoot of the Anglo-Saxon 
dominated business oligarchy then existing throughout Louisiana. Many Anglo-American 
businessmen actively fought against educational improvements of any kind throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Maintaining the status quo was an important 
element of Southern Bourbonism, and reports of its death are still perhaps “much 
exaggerated.” Anti-educational proponents have seldom worked against their own interests 
anywhere, since the primary purpose of a good education — to paraphrase an Oxford don — is 
“to detect when a man is talking rot.” 3 

There is still a cautious conservatism among many poor and lower middle-class 
Louisianians who admire the wealthy and privileged segments of society. It is not un- 
common for a low to middle-income factory worker or farmer to identify with Nelson 
Rockefeller and his successes and failures; at the same time these individuals may heartily 
denounce such socio-economic concepts as an increased minimum wage or farm price parity. 
And many of these resident Acadians and Anglo-Saxons would not dream of engaging in a 



1 . Dr Thomas Arceneaux, Dean Emeritus. University of Southwestern Louisiana, as cited in Samuel H. 
Lockett. Louisiana As It Is: A Geographical and Topographical Description of the State, ed. by Lauren C. 
Post (Baton Rouge. 1969), Louisiana State University Press, pp. 23-24. 

2. Joel L. Fletcher. The Acadians in Louisiana Today, an address delivered to the Cambridge 
Historical Society. October. 1947, (reprint] (Lafayette: Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 1959), p. 7. 

3. For a good account of Louisiana’s deteriorating educational system during the nineteenth century, 
see William Ivy Hair. Bourbonism and Agrarian Protest: Louisiana Politics. 1877-1900 (Baton Rouge, 
1969), Louisiana State University Press, pp. 60. 62. 119-127. 



